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The Vienna Exhibition in Connexion With 

Art -Industry.* 



By Jacob Falke. 



VII. BRONZE AND IRON WORKS. 

Art-industry confines its attention in the present day 
to but two or three of the less noble metals. In the 
antiquarian museums and the collections of amateurs we 
see many works in lead and tin, and cups and vessels 
in wrought brass, or even in copper, some of which are 
of great beauty and delicacy, and artistic in design. But 
in the Exhibitions, and generally, in the trade of the 
present time, these metals have no longer an artistic 
character. We are limited to iron and bronze or their 
cheaper substitute zinc, and it is only very lately that 
brass has again worked its way to a certain recognition 
and has even come into fashion. 

In her Bronzes France still unquestionably maintains 
her old supremacy, but she does not now, as formerly, 
stand in solitary grandeur above all other countries. They 
. too have put forth their energies in the same department 
of art, and if they cannot quite compete with her, they 
endeavour to strike out an independent path of their 
own. The countries which contribute specimens of their 
Bronzes are England^ Austria, Germany, Italy and Russia. 
The Bronzes of France are extensive and varied : exten- 
sive, not only on account of the extraordinary number 
of manufacturers whe devote themselves to their pro- 
duction, and export them to all parts of the civilised 
world, but also because they embrace everything, from 
life-sized figures to the most trifling objects of luxury, 
all executed with the same regard to perfection: varied, 
in not being limited to this or that special technique, 
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but employing and combining every kind of technical 
method. As a rule however each individual manufacturer 
has his own speciality, and even Barbedienne the most 
extensive and the most celebrated of them all, scarcely 
forms an exception, his most imposing works being all 
in figures. 

In these, his Bronze figures, Barbedienne may be 
said to have reached the standpoint of an Art-institute. 
In the grandeur of his figures, in their artistic value and 
their perfect execution he realises the highest requirements : 
he has copies of antiques both in their original size and 
reduced ; copies of celebrated statues and reliefs of Italian 
and French origin, and statues and statuettes designed 
expressly for his manufactory by the best French sculptors 
of the day; only the manufacture and trade of them is 
now so multiplied as to be a mere commercial speculation. 
No other manufacturer comes even near to Barbedienne 
in his figures; all the rest produce for the most part 
only small groups and statuettes, graceful and agreeable 
enough, cleverly executed also, though treated with some 
mannerism, and all of subordinate artistic worth, and 
many only fit for the ornamentation of clocks, lamps, 
chandeliers, &c. Among them however are some groups 
and figures, one third the natural size, by Deniere, which 
are remarkable for delicacy of execution and for the de- 
lineation of the flesh parts. We may except also those 
figures and busts, generally of life-size, the draperies of 
which are represented by the varicoloured onyx of 
Algiers. These, ornamental in their whole aspect, serve 
in many instances for lamp bearers; to heighten the con- 
trast they often represent Moorish men and women whose 
Mauritanian striped burnous and head-dresses are in onyx. 
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Having once entered on the path of the Pictorial, a still 
further step in advance is made, the eyes being enamelled 
in imitation of nature, the hair and ornaments silver or 
gilt, and some other parts even painted. If, however, 
our observation is correct, the taste for onyx, compared 
with 1867, has diminished. The chief exhibitor is Eugene 
Cornie. 

Varied and comprehensive as are the French Bronzes 
as to their destination, they are on the other hand, 
much limited as to artistic style. By far the greater number 
of those objects which are intended to hold lights, busts, 
candelabra, lamps and candlesticks, as well as the clocks, 
vases and ornaments, belong to the style of the eighteenth 
century and particularly to that of the latter part ; some are 
in capricious imitation of antique models; others seek to 
bring forward Egyptian peculiarities. Second only to these 
in importance are the works in the style of the seven- 
teenth century, both of the time of Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. the former however not in gilt or brown 
bronze, but in yellow cast brass. This novelty, which has 
been greatly developed within the last few years, forms 
the companion to that Renaissance style which is now 
slowly winning its way into the arrangement and de- 
coration of French dwelling houses. It is remarkable, 
however, that it does not go further back in its forms 
than to the seventeenth century, whereas the best 
examples belong to the sixteenth. These brass specimens 
are already to be found in almost all the bronze manu- 
factories, and in some they are made a speciality, as in 
that of B. Bagues. 

It is the result of this preference of the eighteenth 
century that there reign in the Bronzes an unusually 
great capriciousness of composition and much outward 
show; and this is, besides, a peculiarity of the whole of 
the French Art-industry. While we recognise an extra- 
ordinarily clever and delicately executed workmanship, 
and the most elegant . and charming treatment of the 
surface, we look in vain for those pure and noble forms 
which characterise the Bronzes of Greece and the Renais- 
sance. To the French artist any combination, be it ever 
so incongruous, any apparently new idea, be it ever so 
preposterous, will always obtain the preference over more 
correct and simple forms. Through this prevalence of the 
eighteenth century style, it will naturally happen that by 
far the greater proportion of French works are gilt, but 
not so exclusively so as the German and Austrian bronzes. 
We rather place it to the credit of the French that they 
preserve the brown, reddish and green colours to the 
bronze not only of their figures but also of their vessels. 
The French manufacturers are unrivalled in this respect : 
it is the great charm of their works. 

The use of enamels also, both of the Champleve 
and the Cloisonne enamel is gradually extending 'itself, 
especially in the candelabra, lustres, &c, but many other 
objects also, such as cups, vases, clocks, &c, are orna- 
mented in this polychromic style. And we have to notice 
not only an increasing application of this, but a decided 
advance also as to taste in the application. For many years 
these enamelled brorizes have suffered from a surcharge 



of gilding which gave them a common glittering look; 
at present this is beginning to give way before colour, as 
in the original models, the antique Chinese enamels. The 
chief contributors to the Exhibition of this decorative 
enamel are Barbedienne and Christofle: the latter has 
in the last few years brought into fashion a new kind 
of reddish, brown and black bronze with silver ornaments, 
also from oriental models. 

Of English metalworks belonging to this category 
there is very little of any originality to be found in this 
Exhibition. Their most important representatives — Hart 
and Son — do not even put in an appearance. We 
miss altogether their bright gothic articles of brass, with 
which churches, palaces and mansions are now frequently 
adorned. Of the Birmingham manufacturers the only 
exhibitors are Ratcliffe and Tyler. The gilt bronzes of 
the English, especially their chandeliers, of which they 
chiefly consist, offer no peculiarity. They are more con- 
ventionally designed than the French, not so capricious 
in form but of little charm or beauty. 

The same may be said of the German, and notably 
of the Berlin bronze manufacturers, who have contributed 
a large number of chandeliers. Pedantic in their design, 
of but little flow and beauty in their contours, destitute 
of any charm as to their general effect, they merely serve 
to point the difference between intention and result. At 
most, one can only ascribe to them a succes (Testime. 
More interested and varied, and partly more beautiful 
are the Austrian bronzes. They have not indeed the 
variety of the French; they are almost entirely wanting 
in the figured genre which is the pride of the French 
industry, as well as in their different tints, and can. 
seldom compete with their delicacy and perfection in the 
treatment of the surface and the carving; still they have 
their good points and even their excellencies, in the better, 
nobler and purer forms, like those of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which are now and then seen among them. They 
have many charming specimens, those for example, of 
Hollenbach, Hanusch and Grullmeyer, particularly in 
lustres and candelabra, while on the other hand we ob- 
serve in the structure, much architect's work, a certain 
want of freedom and life. Were the Parisian and Viennese 
to meet one another half way and combine their ten- 
dencies, the result might be almost perfection.,. By far 
the greater proportion of the Vienna bronzes are gilt, but 
they have lately very successfully taken up the brass 
genre, while an increased impulse has also been given 
to the use of coloured enamel, which, together with the 
manufacture of small articles in bronze, has been still 
more richly applied to the so called fancy goods. For 
some years, the Berlin factory of Ra'vene and Sussmann 
has nobly directed the most praise-worthy energy to this 
kind of enamelled bronze. 

Italy takes an independent position in her bronze 
manufacture. While Russia, whose best productions are 
statuettes, genre groups from the Caucasus and her own 
peasant life, partakes of the French style, Italy goes back 
to her own of the renaissance period and emulates them 
in great perfection, originally from an antiquarian point 
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of view, but now from a commercial spirit. These works, 
most of which are from Venice, lustres, candelabra, ecri- 
toires, vases, cups &c, both in dark oxydised bronze and 
in brass, have quickly come into vogue and are well 
suited for rooms furnished a V antique. The chief con- 
tributor is Michieli of Venice. 

Thus we see that Bronze manufacture has reached 
a much higher artistic point than formerly, and this in 
other countries . besides France. That of iron has not 
made so decided an improvement, though even here there 
is already the commencement of a higher artistic ten- 
dency. With regard to wrought iron work, it seems to 
have lost all its old significance, and all that delicate 
treatment which in the sixteenth century was so con- 
spicuous in cabinets, locks and armorial bearings, appears 
to have been completely forgotten in the nineteenth. The 
eighteenth century could display its art in its magnificent 
gates and grotesque work in wrought iron; to us of the 
nineteenth there remains nothing but that most unartistic 
process, cast iron. 

Thus, in our day, the cast iron works far surpass 
the wrought in size and number. Rich and splendid 
screens and grilles, pierced staircases and their balustrades, 
candelabra, brackets, lustres, ornaments and panels of all 
kinds in relief and openwork, are all to be found both 
in the German manufactories of Lauchhammer, Wasser-' 
alfingen, Ilsenburg &c, and in the Austrian, Hungarian 
and French. The last (Val d'Osme, Durenne), employ 
the cast metal in great measure for figure subjects, while 
one German manufactory, that of Ilsenburg, has devoted 
itself to the antiquarian imitation of old wrought metal- 
work. 

In comparison with these the wrought works are 
but few, still a beginning is made ; wrought iron is grow- 
ing into artistic estimation., and many manufacturers, 
smiths and others take it up as a speciality. Among the 
French there are especially two, Baudrit and Bernard, 
who represent this branch in the Exhibition, both contri- 
buting screens and several other objects. Austria has 
the most numerous names in this department, they are 
Viennese art metal workers, Milde, Rosmanit, Biro, Kirch- 
mayr and others, who stimulated by architects and work- 
ing from their designs show us a number of productions, 
some of which are of much importance, gates, screens 
staircase balustrades &c, partly Gothic in style, ..as for 
example in St. Stephens Church and the Votive Church, 
partly in Renaissance style for secular buildings. .But 
all these are surpassed by a free and bold English work 
by Barnard, Bishop and. Barnard of Norwich, a large 
trellised . gate freely surrounded by tendrils and foliage. 



A similar work is produced by an Italian, Franci in 
Sienna, who has also imitated with great success the cele- 
brated wrought candle and torch-holders in the palaces of 
Sienna and Florence. 

If in these works of some magnitude at least there, 
is a beginning which promises well, this is by no means 
the case with the locksmiths'work. All their thoughts 
are now too exclusively directed to the mechanism, to 
new and artistic combinations, and to the exact execution 
of their ingenious ideas. For ornament they consider 
a plate of cast brass, gilt perhaps, to be sufficient, under 
which they conceal the work. Not a trace is to be seen 
of all those charming locks and hinges which the me- 
diaeval ages and the sixteenth century produced in such 
profusion. Even the fire-safes seem to despise the pe- 
culiar iron technique for their decoration, with the ex- 
ception of one from Werthheim, which shows the etching, 
damascening and carved iron work of the ancient style, 
only failing not in richness and skill but in the figures. 

If indeed we wish to. see good and delicate, and 
genuine artistic iron work, we must turn to Spain and 
the East. And even in Spain, in these modern times 
there is scarcely any to be seen of the celebrated works 
of Toledo and Madrid, the old inheritance left them by 
the Moors, except a weak tradition. This tradition has 
sufficed however, under the leadership of Zuloaga in 
Madrid, to recall to life a branch of industry and art 
which is brilliantly represented in the Exhibition. All 
these specimens, damascened in gold and silver, and 
partly combined with wrought figures, shields, sword- 
handles, pistols, cups, vases, cabinets and ornamented 
objects are perfect in their technique and of great beauty. 
The East also still retains, as is proved by the articles 
exhibited by Turkey, Persia and India, a style of decora- 
tion peculiar to arms and quite' in keeping with steel and 
iron, which .our present arm manufacture, highly as it 
has been developed technically, can only emulate by a 
little gilt ornamentation. These oriental works however, 
at least those of Turkey and Northern Asia, show some 
deterioration in point of Art, though the style is genuine, 
old and good; some, especially those from India, are of 
great excellence and beauty. Here is an opportunity for 
our European manufacturers of arms to study and learn 
the fitting ornamentation of them, and to satisfy the 
wishes and pretensions of those who are interested in 
the subject. Our collections of old arms, armories and 
museums may also suggest subjects for thought and 
consideration. We do not doubt that the next great Ex- 
hibition will show us that progress in iron work which 
we look for in vain in the present. 



